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Fuel Needs in War-Torn Countries: 
The European Coal Organization 





BY WAYNE G. JACKSON’ 





HE success of the European 
Coal Organization re- 
affirms the belief that the 
many plans for interna- 
tional economic collaboration can be brought 
into operation. In the ECO a majority of the Eu- 
ropean Allied countries and the United States are 
working together to find an equitable solution to 
the problems posed by the serious fuel shortage 
existing in Europe. There are two important as- 
pects of this statement : The countries are working 
together, and they are dealing with one of their 
most acute problems. It is being demonstrated 
that collaboration is not only possible but also 
practicable and that the working out of a common 
solution of a common problem can be achieved in 
a field of utmost seriousness and urgent impor- 
tance. The confidence inspired by one successful 
venture may have effects out of all proportion to 
the intrinsic scope of that venture, and for just 
that reason we may be encouraged by ECO, in 
whose favorable development the United States 
has played a major role. 

By the middle of 1944 it was recognized that the 
coal problem on the European Continent would be 
one of major proportions. Transportation, elec- 
tric power, manufacturing, all depend largely on 
coal in Europe. Although in pre-war days the 
Netherlands and Belgium were largely self-suffi- 
cient in coal, France was always a substantial im- 
porter, and most of the other European countries 
depended largely or entirely on coal imports from 
Germany, Poland, and England. None of these 
sources could meet continental needs either during 
the first stages of liberation or even after the end 
of hostilities. British coal production decreased 
substantially as a result of manpower shortages 
and lowered productivity of mines and equipment 
as well as an accumulation of other causes. The 
immediate military needs could be met in part with 
British coal through strict rationing in the British 
Isles, but little beyond such needs could be sup- 


plied. Polish coal could not be transported to west- 
ern or southern Europe even if there were man- 
power and machinery in Poland to produce it; and 
German coal was, of course, unavailable. Western 
European resources were greatly diminished be- 
cause of the damage to mines in France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands resulting from combat opera- 
tions and enemy demolitions, and by manpower 
and equipment shortages. The anticipation that 
the coal problem would be acute was realized. As 
the German Armies were pushed farther east and 
finally defeated, it was found that all western 
European coal production was severely limited and 
that transportation was so demoralized and dam- 
aged that movements were restricted even beyond 
production. 

Though progress has been made, the supply situ- 
ation remains critical. Production has been re- 
established in France to a large degree; in Belgium 
and Holland to a lesser extent. All three countries 
suffer from lack of equipment and trained man- 
power. The deficiency of food and other consumer 
goods makes the maintenance of an effective work- 
ing force extremely difficult. When a miner can- 
not buy food for his wages, he finds that spending 
part of his time tending his garden or combing 
the country farms for food is more attractive than 
working in the mine-pits for money with which 
there is little or nothing to buy. An interesting 
by-product of the German policy of using forced 
labor in the mines has been reported. It is said 
that mining has come to be looked upon as an 
inferior occupation so that new workers are hard to 
recruit. 

German coal production is likewise at a greatly 
reduced figure. Many of the same problems 
exist—lack of trained labor, a high rate of absen- 
teeism, physical destruction, and deteriorated 
equipment; in addition, serious labor-manage- 


*Mr. Jackson is Associate Chief, War Areas Economic 
Division, Office of International Trade Policy, Department 
of State. 
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ment problems which have existed for many years 
have been intensified by the identification of man- 
agement with the Nazi Party. Transportation is 
even more seriously affected than is production. 
German railroads were a primary target of our 
bombing campaigns. Much German coal was 
moved by barges on the Rhine and canals, and the 
demolition of bridges and canal structures during 
hostilities has severely hampered movement. To- 
day, all the coal produced in the great Ruhr fields 
cannot be moved. 

It is against this background of severe shortage 
that the European Coal Organization must be 
evaluated. The Allied armies, anticipating the 
coal problem, had competent coal experts ready to 
move into Europe after the invasion. These.men 
did an excellent job in working with the local coal 
producers to reactivate the mines and in coordi- 
nating western. European coal distribution. In 
this way the armies supplemented the coal which 
they imported. But it was apparent that the mov- 
ing forward of operational lines and the termi- 
nation of military dominance of the economies of 
the liberated areas would leave an acute coal prob- 
lem still unsolved. If there was to be equity of 
distribution of available fuel among claimants 
for imported coal and a coordination of needs for 
materials and equipment, some continuing mecha- 
nism was necessary. 

Preliminary exchanges of ideas on the forma- 
tion of a European organization to handle this 
problem were held in the late summer and fall 
of 1944 between the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union. Early in 1945 the French 
were included in the discussions. It was not pos- 
sible to reach complete agreement regarding the 
functions and terms of reference of the Organiza- 
tion, primarily because of the complications aris- 
ing out of the possible relation of German coal de- 
liveries to reparations. Substantial agreement 
was reached by the American, British, and French 
Governments, however, and because of the urgent 
nature of the problem those Governments decided 
to proceed with the formation of a European Coal 
Organization with as many adherents from among 
the European Allies as cared to join. At a meet- 
ing in London on May 18, 1945 the Organization 
was formed with the following members: Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 


Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. Representatives of 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia attended as ob- 
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servers in the absence of instructions from their 
Governments to join as full members. 

The Organization is an informal one. Under 
its terms of reference it has no delegated authority 
and is only a forum in which discussion may be 
held of the pressing problems of coal production 
and distribution and a means by which recommen. 
dations concerning methods for alleviating coal 
shortages can be made to the appropriate authori- 
ties. It has no funds, as an organization, and its 
staff is provided by the member countries. Any 
action it may take must be by mutual consent; 
there is no provision for voting. Obviously its 
success would depend entirely upon the spirit in 
which its members would cooperate. 

To launch the Organization, the Allied military 
authorities lent to it a number of British and 
American officers and men who had been work- 
ing on western European coal problems under 
SHAEF. The British Government provided office 
space and administrative facilities. In addition, 
the British supplied a full-time civilian chairman, 
John C. Gridley, whose competence and objective 
fair-mindedness have contributed greatly to ECO’s 
success. The French Government provided a full- 
time secretary, M. Aicard. Other members have 
subsequently supplied additional personnel. This 
staff carries on in an expanded form the statis- 
tical and reporting work formerly done by 
SHAEF, receives and circulates to members state- 
ments of requirements and availabilities, deals 
with the Control Authorities with respect to Ger- 
man coal, and in general acts as the operating sec- 
retariat of the Organization. 

Aside from this secretariat, there are several 
working committees of representatives of inter- 
ested members as well as the full board of the Or- 
ganization itself. Perhaps the most important op- 
erating group is the Allocation Proposals Com- 
mittee, which meets at least monthly to recom- 
mend the distribution among member claimants 
of available imports. That the members on that 
committee have been able in each case to reach 
unanimous agreement is a tribute to their sincere 
desire to cooperate. Initially there was placed be- 
fore this group a statement of total availabilities 
for a particular month—from American, British, 
and German sources. But it immediately became 
apparent that no progress could be made before @ 
tentative schedule of allocations was presented 
which took into account stated requirements and 
movement possibilities. The secretariat was re 
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quested to prepare such a schedule, which was then 
subject to critical discussion by the members. 

The process of allocation, procuremeni, and 
shipping for American coal requires several 
weeks; the time schedule for German coal is much 
shorter. Therefore, at each monthly allocation 
meeting the ECO committee considers deliveries 
for the next three months, adjusting for past 
variance between allocations and deliveries and 
making firm recommendations for one month and 
tentative recommendations for the next two. 

These meetings are no cut and dried ratifications 
of secretariat action. Each claiming member 
knows that his country is dangerously short of 
coal and will be, regardless of what division of 
imports is made. He is therefore under severe 
pressure to obtain as much coal as possible. Mem- 
bers feel free to question others on the use to 
which coal is being put, on the availability of 
alternative fuels and power, and on any other 
relevant factor. At the allocations meeting in 
August it was brought out, for example, that the 
following countries were budgeting the following 
amounts of coal for household heating for each 
family for the coming winter: France, 800 lbs.; 
Belgium, 2,000 lbs.; the Netherlands, 1,300 lbs. ; 
Denmark, 1,000 lbs.; Norway, none. The differ- 
ences were due in part, it was explained, to the 
possibility of using firewood, to the variations in 
climates, and to different solutions to the problem 
of competing uses. When a member, knowing that 
his country will have cold homes, idle factories, 
and inadequate transportation, will support an- 
other country in its claim for more coal, even at 
the expense of his own tentative allotment, it is 
clear that a spirit of the mutual solution of mutual 
problems has come into being. 

The absence of a voting procedure, which might 
appear a weakness of the Organization, is in fact 
one of its strengths. Agreement must be reached 
in order to function, and the member countries 
have risen to the occasion. Doctrinaire questions 
of delegation of sovereignty have been avoided, 
and necessary action has been taken. On one occa- 
sion when it appeared that deliveries of German 
coal to Luxembourg had fallen badly behind sched- 
ule, the members unanimously agreed that first pri- 
ority should be given to deliveries to Luxembourg 
during the following month to relieve the situa- 


tion. The members of ECO, recognizing the ex-: 


treme distress Greece has gone through, and which 
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is still not entirely relieved, have recommended 
that Greek claims, which are made in conjunction 
with UNRRA, and which are modest in size; be 
met in full. Such decisions might be expected if 
there were a situation of comparative plenty or a 
tradition of international responsibility, but 
neither of these conditions exists. 

The recognition of the claim of one country as 
more pressing may mean added unemployment and 
shivering children in the country of another. The 
continental Allies, furthermore, are emerging from 
a period of occupation in which normal interrela- 
tions were cut off and the struggle for individual 
survival was paramount. It is these actions which 
give ECO its value and make it an encouraging 
development. This point is recognized by the par- 
ticipating governments. The national representa- 
tives realize they are taking part in a freely coop- 
erative action, are learning the problems of their 
sister countries, and are acting on the knowledge 
that Europe’s problems cannot be solved in terms 
of a single country but only on a European basis. 

The authorities of the supplying countries have 
supported ECO now that it has shown its ability 
to operate. The Organization’s recommendations 
have been accepted completely by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Control Au- 
thorities for coal from the western zones of Ger- 
many. The lack of delegated authority, therefore, 
has been no handicap, but by being effective ECO 
has acquired to all intents and purposes allo- 
cating authority. Relations with the Control Au- 
thorities have been close and harmonious; UNRRA 
appears with the representatives of participants 
whose needs it will finance ; the staff of ECO works 
closely with the European Central Inland Trans- 
port Organization in resolving movements prob- 
lems. 

Although ECO is an emergency body whose life 
will be limited to the critical period, it is hoped 
that its scope will include all the European coal 
problem. Poland is making a careful study be- 
fore deciding whether to accept the invitation to 
affiliate with ECO. Many countries that were and 
that will again be dependent on Polish coal could 
more easily resolve their difficulties if Polish avail- 
abilities were coordinated with those of other 
sources. Full Czechoslovak participation may 
depend on the Polish decision because of the de- 


(Continued on neat page) 
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Secretary Comments on Criticism by | tne 


Ex-Ambassador Hurley that 


T THE SECRETARY OF STATE’s press and radio 
A news conference on November 28 a corre- 
spondent stated that former Ambassador Hurley 
had made some very serious charges about the 
American Foreign Service in China, and the cor- 
respondent asked the Secretary whether there was 
any comment he could make. 

The Secretary asserted that he greatly regretted 
that Ambassador Hurley could not see his way 
clear to return to China.’ He said that he had 
talked with the Ambassador the day before (No- 
vember 26) and expected that he would return to 
China on Wednesday, November 28, but Mr. Hur- 
ley had later advised him that he could not. The 
Secretary added that he talked to Mr. Hurley 
over the telephone on Tuesday and Mr. Hurley 
had said that he had determined, after reading 
some speeches of Congressmen and believing that 
the speeches possibly had been based upon informa- 
tion from the State Department, that he could 
not return. Mr. Byrnes declared that the Am- 
bassador, during the war, had served in some im- 
portant missions with efficiency, and he greatly 
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regretted that he could not return as he had urged f back 
him to do. Stat 
- Asked whether he had investigated the charges J week 
made by Mr. Hurley, the Secretary explained that J wha 


the Ambassador had mentioned to him a month In 
ago two employees of the Department—John 
Service and George Atcheson—who, one in 1944} Mr. 

and one in February 1945, had taken positions or J Supe 
held views that differed from his views in the ae- 
complishment of the mission in Chungking. Mr, 
Byrnes said that he had read a report on the mat- As 
ter which impressed him, and that there was evi- 
dently a difference of opinion as to the peace-mak- J gn 
ing which had been attempted in order to restore and | 
unity and to bring the two factions together. The § 2Y; | 
Secretary disclosed that he had advised the Am § 4 
bassador that neither Mr. Atcheson nor Mr. Serv- § “Ve, 
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pendence of Czechoslovakia on Polish coal. Ital- 
jan requirements will be considered and will be 
presented by UNRRA and the Allied Commission 
until such time as Italy becomes fully affiliated. 
Informal overtures have been made by Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Portugal, and eventually their 
needs will have to be met again from European 
sources. The members of the Control Council for 
Austria have discussed the utilization of ECO for 
handling Austrian requirements, but here again 
full Polish and Czechoslovak participation is 
almost a condition precedent. 

Aside from the statistical work done by the 
staff and the coal-allocation recommendations 
ECO has dealt with allocation among its members 


*On Nov. 27, 1945 the White House announced that the 
President had accepted the resignation of Maj. Gen. Pat- 
rick J. Hurley as Ambassador to China. 

* An article by Mr. Jackson on the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe will appear in a later issue of the 
BULLETIN, 

* BuLLeTIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 180. 


ice was now in China, and that, as long as he was J Whic! 
Secretary of State, he would hold the Ambassa- § gentl 
dor responsible, adding that if there was anybody § Was : 
in the Embassy who interfered with him that man §} tion « 
would be removed. The Secretary said that Mr, J again 
Hurley had expressed his great pleasure to him, ag § WS § 
advic 

of briquetting pitch and has assisted in the finds — 
ing of mining supplies and mine timber. In this oe 
last field it has worked in conjunction with the | *° “ 
Emergency Economic Committee for Europe, & pone 
somewhat parallel body.? and . 
The United States can be gratified at the role ah 
it has played in the development of ECO. Aside e 
from pressing for its formation, this Government the A 
has backed ECO’s operations by supplying per- | 8° ™ 
sonnel and by making our exports to member 
of the 


countries subject, in effect, to ECO recommenda 
tions. Last summer’s decision to make substantial 
quantities of coal available for Europe and the 
subsequent shipments * have been of incalculable 








importance and may have meant the differene§ Ac 
between stability and serious disorders in Europe § has be 
during the coming winter. Aside from the phy*§ Mr. A 
ical benefits, the fact that we have cooperated} y)4,, 
whole-heartedly in this body which is putting thé eign § 
theories of international collaboration into pra . * 
tice has been of equal substantive effect. us that ¢ 
small: investment of confidence may pay very ib 


substantial dividends. 
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he had publicly, at that backing and had said 
that no man could ask for more. 

Mr. Byrnes explained later under questioning 
that he had expressed to the Ambassador the hope 
that, when he had the assurance of the complete 
backing of the President and the Secretary of 
State, he could go on from here, and then next 
week he and Mr. Hurley could look back and see 
what somebody did in 1944, 

In reply to a query the Secretary disclosed that 
he had investigated in order to determine whether 
Mr. Atcheson and Mr. Service were placed in 
supervisory positions upon their return to the De- 
partment, and that, according to the Department 
records, they were not. 

Asked whether he had any evidence for or 
against Mr. Hurley’s charges that some of the For- 
eign Service people were favoring Communism 
and imperialistic blocs as against American pol- 
icy, particularly with reference to Mr. Atcheson 
and Mr. Service, the Secretary replied in the nega- 
tive, pointing out that substantially the statement 
which was made in the release about these two 
gentlemen was made to him. When the Secretary 
was asked whether he planned further investiga- 
tion of the charge that these gentlemen were acting 
against American policy, Mr. Byrnes said that he 
was going to read the reports. He added that his 
advices were that, while the Ambassador was away 
and Mr. Atcheson was in charge, the latter wrote a 
letter to the Department stating his views as to how 
we could best promote unity between the two fac- 
tions and thus promote the carrying on of the war, 
and that there are statements in that communica- 
tion to which the Ambassador took exception. The 
Secretary said that was the only specific statement 
the Ambassador made to him and he was going to 
go into it. Later the Secretary pointed out that 
according to his information the recommendations 
of the Ambassador were followed and not the rec- 
ommendations of the employees, stating that the 
Secretary’s precedessor followed the recommenda- 


tions of the Ambassador. 

A correspondent asked whether the investigation 
has been narrowed to the activities of the two men, 
Mr. Atcheson and Mr. Service, and added that he 
understood that Mr. Hurley referred to other For- 
eign Service officers in his criticism. Mr. Byrnes 
asserted that he did not so understand, explaining 
that the only two names that the Ambassador men- 
tioned to him were the two that he had mentioned. 





Appointment of General Marshall 
as Ambassador to China 


The White House announced on No- 
vember 27, 1945 that the President had 
appointed Gen. George C. Marshall as his 
special envoy to China with personal rank 
of Ambassador. 











Asked for comment on charges by Mr. Hurley 
that this country has been supporting the im- 
perialistic bloc and that a considerable section of 
our State Department is endeavoring to support 
Communism generally, as well as specifically in 
China, Mr. Byrnes said that he had read in the 
newspapers that he ought to investigate the De- 
partment, that there is a definite anti-Russian 
bloc here and they will influence his decisions, and 
that he had also read that there was a definite 
pro-Russian bloc and that he had to watch that 
crowd. The Secretary added that he imagined 
that all kinds of opinions were in his Department 
and that might not be so very bad, if true. 

A correspondent said that during the war the 
United States policy was to support a strong uni- 
fied central government of China, perhaps to the 
exclusion of some opposition elements, and re- 
quested clarification of this Government’s policy 
toward China. The Secretary said that there was 
no change in the policy of the United States as 
to China, pointing out that the United States was 
implementing the terms of surrender and that 
United States troops were in north China for the 
purpose of disarming and repatriating Japanese 
in accordance with the statement made last Au- 
gust 16. Mr. Byrnes said that that is the goal so 
far as the United States can lend its good offices 
to bringing about unity of factions, adding that 
the United States certainly would be happy to 
exercise them now as it has been doing in the 
last few years. 

The Secretary was asked how soon General Mar- 
shall would go to China, to which he replied that 
he had just left the General, that an agreement as 


to when he would go had not been reached, but 
that he would see General Marshall again that 
afternoon in order to go over the situation in 
further detail. 
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American Proposal To Withdraw All Foreign 


Troops From Iran 


{Released to the press November 26] 


The American Ambassador in Moscow, acting 
under instructions from the Secretary of State, 
delivered a note to the Soviet Government on 
November 24 concerning the situation in Iran. 
The proposal concerning withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Iran contained in this note has also 
been made simultaneously to the British Govern- 
ment. 

The note to the Soviet Government reads tex- 
tually as follows: 


“The Government of Iran has informed the 
Government of the United States that armed up- 
risings have taken place in areas of northern Iran 
where Soviet troops are stationed ; that the Iranian 
Government has directed certain of its armed 
forces to enter those areas for the purpose of 
reestablishing internal security and its own au- 
thority; that Soviet military commanders have 
refused to permit these forces to proceed; and 
that consequently the Iranian Government has 
not been able to carry out its responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and order in Iranian 
territory. : 

“Tt will be recalled that on December 1, 1943, 
Marshal Stalin, Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt signed in Tehran a declaration 
in which they stated that their Governments were 
‘at one with the Government of Iran in their desire 
for the maintenance of the independence, sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity of Iran’. This 
Government has entire confidence that the Govern- 
ments of the Soviet Union and Great Britain are 
just as zealous as the Government of the United 
States meticulously to abide by the assurances 
contained in this declaration. In the view of this 
Government the fulfillment of these assurances 
requires that the Government of Iran should have 
full freedom, without interference from Soviet, 
British, or American military or civil authorities, 
to move its armed forces through Iran in such a 
manner as it may consider necessary in order to 
' preserve its authority and to maintain internal 
security. 
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“The Government of the United States realizes 
that any Soviet commanders in the areas con- 
cerned who may have prevented the free move | peicas 
ment of Iranian forces may have been acting with- 
out the sanction of the Soviet Government. If the 
Soviet commanders have been acting without in- 
structions in this matter, it is assumed that the | 
Soviet Government is issuing to them instructions |DzAR | 
in keeping with the declaration referred to above} I a1 
In any event the situation which has arisen has |Price: 
convinced the American Government that it would Germ: 
be in the common interest for all Soviet, British, Amer 
and American troops to be withdrawn immediately people 
from Iran. As long as any of these troops remain} Mr. 
in the territory of a friendly government, incidents |%ed 
and misunderstandings are likely to occur. The} ¥rth 
Government of the United States has already re |" n 
duced its forces in Iran during the present year fspecifi 
from a maximum strength of approximately} It is 
28,000 to less than 6,000. There are no American {#4 N: 
combat troops in Iran. Those who remain are en-| "ith a 
gaged in activities exclusively of a service nature |e ind 
connected with the liquidation and disposal of 
military supplies and the operation of certain im- 
portant communications connected with demobili- 
zation. While the immediate withdrawal of these 
troops will cause considerable inconvenience to this 
Government, nevertheless instructions are being 
issued to the American military authorities in Iran | 
to take immediate steps to effect the complete 
withdrawal of all American forces from Iran by 
January 1, 1946. This Government proposes that 
the British and Soviet Governments issue similar 
instructions to their commanders and that ar 
rangements be made immediately for the complete 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from Iran by 
January 1, 1946. Immediate steps to effect such 
withdrawal would dispel any doubt regarding the 
intentions of the three Governments to carry out 
the assurances given by them. In making 
suggestion the Government of the United Statesis 
aware that no undertaking has been given that 
ithese troops aré to be removed from Iran befor 
March 2, 1946. On the other hand, now that 
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DECEMBER 2, 1945 


[Released to the press by the White House November 28) 


Texts of identical letters from the President to 
the Secretary of State, Secretary of War, and Sec- 
retary of the Navy 


Dear Mr. Secrerary : 
I am enclosing a copy of the report of Byron 
Price dated November 9. I asked Mr. Price to go to 
Germany to study the relationship between the 
American Forces of Occupation and the German 
people. 
Mr. Price, as you know, is an able and experi- 
mced observer, and I believe that his report is 
worthy of the most careful consideration. You 
will note that the Price report embodies eight 
specific suggestions. 
It is requested that the Secretaries of State, War 
and Navy give careful consideration to this report, 
with a view to taking whatever joint action may 
be indicated. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harry S. Truman 


[Enclosure] 


MeMoRANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT: 
This report is submitted in response to your re- 





quest of August 30 that I survey “the general sub- 
ject of relations between the American Forces of 
Occupation and the German people” so that you 

ight have the benefit of a wholly detached view 
fthis highly important situation. 

The statements of conditions are based on trust- 
worthy information gathered from many sources 
during ten weeks of inquiry, mostly inside Ger- 
many itself. The conclusions and recommenda- 
lions are entirely my own. 

Considering all of the difficulties, which few 
ple in this country are in a position to under- 
d, General Eisenhower and his staff have done 
r than a good job governing the German pop- 
tion of the American Zone.1 Mistakes have 
made and some confusions persist, but in gen- 
! relations with the mass of Germans are on 
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Relations Between the American Forces of 
Occupation and the German People 


REPORT OF BYRON PRICE TO THE PRESIDENT 


a sound basis. In so large and complex an opera- 
tion no one should ask for perfect results in so 
short a time unless he expects miracles. 

Now, at the end of six months, the entire field 
of these relationships is turning a corner. Actual 
disarmament and demilitarization of the German 
nation are nearing completion, and purely mili- 
tary problems are being replaced by entirely dif- 
ferent but equally difficult problems of civil ad- 
ministration. Our ranking military leaders feel 
that the administrative machinery of the Army 
is not well adapted to the tasks of governing a 
foreign population. New decisions thus are re- 
quired, and the responsibility of those decisions, 
involving questions of high national policy, rests 
heavily on Washington. 

It may possibly be helpful to you in meeting the 
responsibility if I state the principal problems 
bluntly, as I see them. 

The entire basic structure of Military Govern- 
ment in Germany, including the Potsdam Decla- 
ration, should be reexamined in the light of ex- 
perience and new. conditions.? 


*The southwestern zone of Germany, including such 
cities as Mannheim, Niirnberg, Stuttgart, and Munich. 
For map showing the zones in Germany occupied by 
U.S.S.R., U.K., France, and U.S., see Butierin of Aug. 19, 
1945, p. 275. 

? At the President’s press conference on Nov. 29, 1945, a 
correspondent called attention to this recommendation 
and asked the President whether any steps were being 
taken to alter the declaration. The President replied 
that this Government was making an effort to approach 
that situation but that they still were in the negotiation 
stage. When the President was asked whether this 
would mean a complete change in the declaration, he 
pointed out that only certain phases of it were under con- 
sideration; and in answer to whether that applied to the 
four-power control of Germany, the President said that 
it did. In response to a question, Mr. Truman said that 
the veto plan was one of the things under discussion, A 
correspondent asked whether this would lead to another 
Big Three meeting. The President replied in the negative. 
and said that he was not in favor of special conferences. 
He said he wanted to see the United Nations Organiza- 
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The United States must decide whether we 
mean to finish the job competently, and provide 
the tools, the determination and the funds requi- 
site to that purpose, or withdraw. 

We must decide whether we are going to per- 
mit starvation, with attendant epidemics and dis- 
orders, in the American Zone, or ship the food to 
prevent it. 

We must decide whether obstructions raised by 
the French Government, which have deadlocked 
the four-power Control Council at Berlin, are to 
be permitted to defeat the underlying purposes of 
Allied policy. 

We have reached the stage where we must de- 
termine much more specifically what we are going 
to do about minor hirelings of the Nazi Party 
and its satellite agencies, and how far we are going 
in destroying the industrial structure of Ger- 
many. 

Not of least importance, it must be decided how 
fast and how far the Government is to go in chang- 
ing from military to civilian control in Germany. 
Really competent civilian administrative personnel 
and advice must be provided from within the pres- 
ent governmental establishment at Washington if 
any such changeover is to have a chance of succeed- 
ing. 

The urgency of these decisions is deepened not 
only by the continuing four-power deadlock at 
Berlin, but by the approach of winter. The next 
few months will be the critical months. They will 
determine whether the American Government, in 
its first large-scale attempt at governing a con- 
quered people, is to succeed, or fail, or abandon 
the effort. 

There can be no question that the vengeance of 
Nature’s God lies heavily on the German people. 
They are paying in kind for the unparalleled mis- 
eries and cruelties for which they are responsible. 
As cold weather begins, millions find themselves 
housed against the raw climate in rubble heaps and 
caves, without fuel for heating, and with a food 
supply rated by medical standards well below the 
level of subsistence. Just now these people are 


tion do the job. The President said he remembered that 
the Leagtie of Nations had been ruined by the holding of 
special conferences. The President was later asked 
whether he could foresee the need for ever having another 
Big Three conference, to which Mr. Truman replied that 
if'the United Nations Organization works out there should 
be’ no reason to hold such meetings. For text of the 
Potsdam declaration, see BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 153. 
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quiescent, and lawlessness is negligible, although 
epidemics begin to threaten the health of Western 
Europe. There is plenty of evidence, however, 
that the Germans are nursing old and new hatreds 
with mounting bitterness as their situation becomes 
more desperate; that they are listening hourly, 
with traditional credulity, for the voice of what- 
ever type of new leader desperation may produce, 

We must wonder what the relations between our 
dwindling Army of Occcupation and the German 
people will be during these critical months. It 
would be a great mistake to assume that the Ger- 
man people love us, or are inclined to turn to 
American ways. Fraternization, which has come 
about naturally and inevitably, has made some 
friends, particularly among the young children 
who are the hope of the long future ; for the Amer- 
ican soldier is the world’s best salesman of democ- 
racy. It is true also that many anti-Nazi Germans 
are cooperating with the Military Government, 
but even they show signs of confusion and puzzle- 
ment. They wonder what will come of it all, and 
how long it will be before the great American re- 
public across the seas wearies of the task. 

The flowers strewn in the pathway of the first 
Allied invasion forces at Aachen have long since 
turned to dust, and can hardly be revived. Many 
of the same Germans who at first greeted the 
Americans as liberators have since shown sur- 
prise and depression at our stern policies of de- 
Nazification, and at our inability to find the key to 
the four-power deadlock which hamstrings so 
many important policies. In no other zone in 
Germany have the de-Nazification clauses of the 
Potsdam Declaration been interpreted so literally 
or applied so rigidly. In no other zone has a more 
honest effort been made to carry out declared na- 
tional policy with respect to the dismantling of 
German industry. The enforcement of these poli- 
cies reacts inevitably to stir German resentment, 
create confusion, and hamper the efficiency of the 
newly-created German governmental and social 
machine. Military Government knows now that 
it cannot have its cake and eat it, too. 

To understand how much actually has been ac- 
complished, it is necessary to recall the situation 
of indescribable chaos inherited by General Eisen- 
hower when he became Military Governor of the 
American Zone less than six months ago. The 


German nation had not simply suffered a military 


defeat. Not only its armed forces, but the gov- 
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ernment itself had disappeared, leaving anarchy 
behind. The whole national economy, including 
the most essential facilities of organized society, 
and the people’s political ideologies and household 
goods as well, were buried under the rubble. It 
is doubtful whether any Occupying Army in his- 
tory ever faced a task of parallel magnitude. 

The situation would have been difficult enough 
had General Eisenhower been free to grapple with 
it as he pleased. He had not, and has not, that 
opportunity. The necessities of the military situ- 
ation required, on the one hand, that the American 
Military Governor deal cooperatively and on a 
basis of equality in policy matters with the mili- 
tary authorities of Great Britain, Russia and 
France; and pressures from home required at the 
same time that the complex task of Military Gov- 
ernment be undertaken with patched-up and con- 
stantly-changing administrative machinery, from 
which some of the most capable administrators 
still are being demobilized daily. 

The problem of stimulating food production in 
Germany, so that the American Zone may in time 
feed itself and cease to be a public charge, illus- 
trates in one field the handicaps which permeate 
many fields of Military Government. Nazi Ger- 
many had the world’s most intricate and efficient 
system of crop control. American Army officers 
who were commissioned in Military Government 
as experienced agricultural experts, undertook to 
restore this system as the best available means to a 
desirable end. What happened? The German sys- 
tem was a national system, and it developed that 
other members of the four-power Control Council 
were not ready (and are not yet ready) to deal 
with Germany as an economic unit, as provided 
by Potsdam; so the case had to be dealt with piece- 
meal in the American Zone. Next, the Nazi offi- 
cials who dominated the system from top to bot- 
tom had to be removed under top-level orders, 
and less experienced Germans substituted. Fi- 
nally, some of the most capable Americans, who 
understood best the intricacies of the system, were 
discharged from the Army and came home on 
points. The results, which have been duplicated 
with variations in transportation, communications 
and other essential services, can be surmised. Nor 
can blame for these results be placed on the Army 
of Occupation. 

Despite these and other handicaps, order and 
comparative tranquillity have been reestablished 
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within six months throughout an American Zone 
having 18,000,000 inhabitants, so that the present 
crime rate actually is lower than in the United 
States. Demilitarization has been largely achieved. 
Nazism has been completely uprooted from the 
government service, and to a large degree from 
private industry. Dismantling of industrial 
plants not needed for peacetime German economy 
has begun. Firm ceilings have been put on prices 
and wages to cope with a still-dangerous trend 
toward inflation. Transportation and communi- 
cations are being revived within limits, and the 
food control program is working as well as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

Elementary schools have been reopened through- 
out the entire Zone, and provided with new text- 
books free of Nazi propaganda. A few seminaries 
and professional colleges also are opening, but 
80 percent of the experienced teachers were Nazis, 
and a shortage of qualified substitutes leaves many 
gaps in the reconstituted educational system. At 
the end of October a score of newspapers and sev- 
eral magazines were being published in the Zone, 
most of them by Germans under license and the 
remainder by the Army. Radio broadcasting had 
been restored, and a considerable number of the- 
aters and concert halls licensed; but slow progress 
had been made in the reopening of motion picture 
theaters. A comprehensive public health program 
had been inaugurated to guard against epidemics. 
Newly-organized political parties and labor unions 
were giving German citizens actual experience in 
the ways of democracy. 

Of some 3,000,000 displaced persons who 
swarmed over the American Zone after VE—Day, 
all but about 400,000 have been repatriated. At 
the special request of General Eisenhower I visited 
during October several of the settlements in which 
these persons are housed. Four such centers,—at 
Stuttgart, Feldafing, Wolfratshausen and Deggen- 
dorf,—were reserved for Jews. None of these is 
a “camp” in the ordinary sense; with few excep- 
tions the buildings are of permanent winterized 
construction, mostly stone or brick, equipped with 
hospitals and community kitchens, and heated. 
The residents are free to come and go at will. In 
only one instance did I observe overcrowding and 
that situation was being remedied. There ap- 
peared to be no serious shortage of medicines, 
clothing or blankets, but nowhere was there suf- 
ficient cleaning material. The official records 
showed a daily ration of 2300 to 3800 calories, far 
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in excess of the European average. These unfor- 
tunate people are not living under the best of con- 
ditions but I received no complaints of physical 
suffering. 

Many interesting details could be added to this 
brief summary of conditions but a great quantity 
of such material already has been made available 
to you and to the public in the monthly reports 
of General Eisenhower. Taken altogether, it 
seems to me a notable record of progress, what- 
ever may be said by noisy back-seat drivers. No 
one who knows the facts can fail to give General 
Eisenhower, his Deputy General Clay, and the 
staff of Military Government generally his con- 
tinuing confidence and commendation., In no 
other zone in Germany has greater progress been 
made toward the declared objectives of the Allied 
occupation. 

This does not mean that mistakes have not been 
made. Nor does it mean that Germany is being 
rebuilt except as to the essentials for national 
subsistence and democratic rehabilitation. All but 
a comparative few of the great German industrial 
plants still lie under the rubble, and although 
much of the buried machinery may be usable at 
some future time, there is no coal to operate it. 
The best available information indicates that over- 
all production in the American Zone is between 
5 and 10 percent of normal, and the prospect for 
a further increase is extremely uncertain. As 
new plants open up, others close either from lack 
of fuel or because raw materials, left over from 
the war days, have been exhausted. Main-line 
railroads are 90 percent usablé, but the rolling 
stock is old and unreliable, schedules are slow, and 
a very large part of the available shipping space 
is needed for Allied military purposes. There 
certainly is not the slightest evidence that German 
industry can become, within the foreseeable future, 
sufficiently strong to permit diversions of produc- 
tion for German war purposes. 

The housing situation remains desperate. Of 
the 18,000,000 people in the American Zone, 14,- 
000,000 are in cities, and the ruins of once-great 
cities dominate the landscape everywhere. There 
is no coal for heating, and as already noted, the 
supply of food for the coming winter now ap- 
pears well below the level of bare subsistence. In 
many cities utilities still are almost non-existent, 
although a few street car lines are running and 
here and there street lighting has been restored 
on a limited scale. A small fraction of the German 


‘one case, where several thousands were present, 
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population now has telephone service, but no pri- 
vate automobiles are in operation except when ]j. 
censed for essential purposes by Military Goy. 
ernment. A prime problem is how to develop 
exports, so that Germany can pay for indispens. 
able imports of food. The most optimistic estimate 
I have segn places possible exports of lumber, tex. 
tiles, hops, optical instruments and all other ma. 
terials from the American Zone up to mid-194 
at- about half the value of essential imports. 

Notwithstanding the punishments Germans 
now suffer, and those still before them, there is no 
apparent realization of collective guilt for the 
unspeakable crimes committed by the German 
nation or for the unforgivable anguish and suffer. 
ing spread by Germany throughout the world, 
One young German, who professed only hatred 
for Nazism, referred to Germany repeatedly in 
conversation as having been “drawn into the war”, 
Thousands of beautiful and essential highway 
and railway bridges throughout Germany were 
demolished by the German Army in retreat; but 
German blame for that destruction is very often 
directed against the Allies. Intelligence reports 
indicate clearly that all of our propaganda effort 
to instill a sense of collective German guilt has 
fallen flat. 

Similarly, our efforts to kindle democratic 
aspirations have produced but indifferent results, 
Few Germans understand the language of democ- 
racy, and such terms as “home rule” and “collec. 
tive bargaining” confuse great numbers of the 
population and leave them skeptical. There is 
widespread and apparently genuine questioning 
of any political system where more than one name 
appears on the election ballot. Doubtless many 
are trying to understand, even if they fail to do 
so. Political meetings are often well attended, but 
principally by the older Germans. In ait least 


less than one percent were under 25 years of age. 
The field that should be most fertile for the 
development of political initiative and social inde- 
pendence thus appears actually the most sterile 
The Hitler Youth has been disbanded as an oF 
ganization but groups of its former members 
have made themselves a major problem of the 
occupation. 

The German’s traditional aversion to thinking 
for himself is not the only handicap to the full 
development of political activity. Many Ger 
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mans ask why, if we really believe in self-govern- 
ment, we bar from the list of candidates all Nazis, 
although they not infrequently are the strongest 
leaders in the community. The answer is well 
understood by Americans, but not by Germans. 
Many others, seeing some 80,000 Nazi Party mem- 
bers behind prison bars in the American Zone 
alone, are chary of ever aligning themselves here- 
after with any political party whatever. And the 
greatest drawback of all is the inescapable fact 
that the average German today is too busy trying 
merely to exist to find time for politics. Possibly 
some of these barriers may be removed once the 
German communities have had the actual expe- 
rience of voting in the local elections which are to 
begin immediately after the first of the year. 

The organization and growth of labor unions 
has gained considerable headway in the American 
Zone, but it is far too early to forecast the conse- 
quences. In that field there is the precedent of 
the effective unions which existed before 1933, 
remembered pleasantly by many workers. But 
the entire trades union movement is handicapped 
by the Military Government prohibition against 
bargaining at this stage with respect to either 
wages or hours. In the view of many Germans, 
this restriction, which is a part of the system of 
anti-inflationary controls, robs the newly-formed 
unions of substantial significance. 

Whatever may be said of German recalcitrance, 
and the dubious outlook for their acceptance of 
democratic institutions, one thing is certain. The 
German people do realize,—they have been made 
to realize,—that they lost the war decisively. 
They are at this stage a thoroughly beaten and 
frightened people. As a purely practical proposi- 
tion they know they will be required to pay heav- 
ily. They have gone back to work with a stub- 
born determination to live and to rebuild their 
country, whatever the cost; no people in Europe 
is working harder. Lacking transport, millions 
are walking unbelievable distances daily to obtain 
and hold jobs. Germany has become a pedestrian 
nation, plodding a weary road toward what desti- 
nation it does not know. But without doubt the 
Germans mean to go on, to survive as individuals 
if possible, but above all to see Germany survive. 

German survival has been also the expressed de- 
sire of Allied statesmen. Since the German sur- 
tender this purpose has been reiterated in the Pots- 
dam Declaration, which provides that Germany is 
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‘to be treated as a single economic unit, and allowed 


to have sufficient resources to “subsist without ex- 
ternal assistance.” I understand these pronounce- 
ments to represent, not an expression of sympathy 
or pity for a people who have outraged every law 
of decency and civilization, but a practical recogni- 
tion that if Germany were to become an economic 
void, or the seat of starvation, epidemic and revo- 
lution, she would remain a menace to the peace and 
prosperity of the entire world. 

Because I know it is your desire to safeguard 
that policy during the critical months immediately 
ahead, I submit for your consideration the follow- 
ing suggestions to help maintain sound relations 
between Military Government in Germany and 
the German people: 


1. The necessity for breaking the present dead- 
lock in the Control Council at Berlin is so impor- 
tant that use of the full force and prestige of Amer- 
ican diplomatic power to that end is fully war- 
ranted. 

Repeated attempts have been made to set up 
common policies so that the German railways, the 
German postal service and other essential facilities 
could be operated as integral national systems. 
All of these attempts have failed, due almost en- 
tirely to the rigid opposition of the French. 

As a result of the French attitude, Germany is 
not being treated as an economic unit. Instead 
what is happening amounts, to speak plainly, to the 
economic dismemberment of Germany. This is a 
reversal of basic objectives and, I believe, a certain 
step toward future international friction. 

If France is really bent on the dismemberment 
of Germany, as her acts indicate, she should be 
made to acknowledge that policy before the world 
and not permitted to hide behind the opposite pro- 
nouncements of the Potsdam Declaration. Our 
own policies should then be reexamined accord- 
ingly. 


2. The proposed change-over of Military Gov- 
ernment from Army to Civilian Control will be 
advantageous only if the very highest type of ci- 
vilian administrators can be assigned to Germany. 
Second-raters not only would fail, but would in- 
volve this Government in untold new difficulty. 

As individuals and executives, the Army officers 
now in charge of Military Government are a 
highly capable group of men. The only point in 
making a change would be to rid Military Govern- 
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ment of the complicated Army forms and proce- 
dures, which were created for a vastly different 
purpose and are not sufficiently pliable to be adapt- 
able to civil affairs. It is not the men in charge, but 
“the Army system,” with its necessary devotion to 
rank, channelization and precise regimentation, 
which does not fit the needs of the situation. 

In my opinion no change to top Civilian Control 
should take place earlier than June 1, 1946, the date 
originally recommended by General Eisenhower. 
The intervening time is none too long to permit a 
sufficient number of civilian replacements to be 
assembled and given the requisite training and 
experience on the ground in Germany. 

Intensive planning should begin at once. Steps 
should be taken to remove any existing barriers to 
installation of a Civilian Governor or High Com- 
missioner, whether such barriers exist in interna- 
tional agreements or in legislative or budgetary 
restrictions. 

It is probable that the new civilian officials will 
have to be recruited largely from among experi- 
enced specialists already in the Government Serv- 
ice in this country. Those chosen to head depait- 
ments in the Military Government should have 
rauk «od pay comparable to Undersecretaries in 
Washington; and it should be the definite re- 
sponsibility of every Cabinet Member and Agency 
Head to interest himself in the problem, to comb 
the specialized personnel of his branch of Govern- 
ment, sad to see that fully-qualified officials, not 
cast-offs, are provided. To facilitate the handling 
of diplomatic aspects, one Assistant Secretary of 
State might well be designated to supervise all 
communications »elating to Military Government 
in the occupied areas abroad. 

Substitution of civilian personnel in Germany 
should have limits. I suggest that some Military 
Government officials, such as those in charge of 
public safety and some of those in the lowest 
rank, in direct touch with the German people 
locally, should remain in uniform. 

Selection of the new civilian chief of Military 
Government must be made by the President with 
great care if the experiment is to succeed. The 
appointment should under no circumstances have 
partisan political implications. An ideal choice 
would be an army officer of proven judgment and 
administrative ability, with a known military 
background in the European theater during this 
war, who would be willing to serve in a civilian 
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capacity and administer according to civilian 
formulas. 

Special efforts should be made also to retain the 
services of as many as possible of the officers 
trained in Military Government and now serving 
there. In these ranks are many highly valuable 
men. 


3. The highest-level instructions issued to Mili- 
tary Government from Washington are in need 
of revision in the light of experience. 

The present basic instrument of Military Goy- 
ernment is a 72-page directive from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington, (JCS 1067), to- 
gether with various annexes and amendments. It 
was drafted originally in the Pentagon Building 
in the first months of 1945, long before anyone 
knew when the victory would come or what form 
it would take. 

Yet the detailed provisions of this imposing doe- 
ument still fali with untold force upon General 
Eisenhower’s officers, now long experienced in the 
actual business of dealing with the Germans. 

The whole collection of orders and instructions 
could profitably be rewritten into a few hundred 
words of general principles. 


4. The food situation in Germany still merits 
urgent attention. 

My understanding is that present plans contem- 
plate a basic ration of 1550 calories and that pro- 
posals for an increase have been rejected in Wash- 
ington. 

I know of no competent medical authority who 
would regard a ration of 1550 calories as satis- 
factory, or who considers that present rationing 
in Germany is adequate for a people who are ex- 
pected to work, and who have no heat at home and 
no way to reach their places of employment except 
by walking. The medical evidence is clear that 
deficiencies of food already are resulting in wide- 
spread dangerous loss of weight and in alarming 
reaction to disease, 

If starvation comes, as now seems likely, epi- 
demics and rioting will not be far behind. The 
approved medical ration to prevent starvation is 
2000 calories, and there is no likelihood that such 
a ration would permit the bombed-out, freezing, 
pedestrian Germans to live anything like as well 
as the European average. To provide such a ration 
would require additional food exports from the 
United States, on credit. 
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A ration adequate to prevent starvation would 


not mean being soft with the German people. It ~ 


would represent protection to our own occupation 
troops against disease and disorder, and decency 
toward our Allies of Western Europe, themselves 
undernourished and easily susceptible to disease. 


5. No one who remembers the criminal record 
of Nazism will quarrel with the policy of stamping 
out the Nazi Party utterly and removing all its 
members from places of influence or profit in Ger- 
man life. 

But Germany will not be rebuilt to peaceful and 
decent dimensions in a day. Too much haste in 
the inauguration of sweeping reform has never 
failed to lead to confusion and error, if not to 
reaction. 

De-Nazification of private industry has gone 
further and faster in the American Zone than in 
any other part of Germany. The railroads, which 
are needed to deliver essential supplies, the com- 
munications system and other essential facilities 
have been handicapped greatly by abrupt removal 
of Nazis from key positions and installation of in- 
experienced substitutes. 

During this initial period when the clock is being 
started again, and particularly during the critical 
months of the coming winter, Military Govern- 
ment should be given greater leeway to decide 
locally in Germany, when and how de-Nazification 
in essential services can best be effected. 


6. The supervision of the German press, radio, 
motion pictures and other media of public infor- 
mation and entertainment has been generally well 
handled, but some changes seem desirable in view 
of changing conditions. 

Many Germans regard the newspapers pub- 
lished under American direction as keyed to so 
lofty a pitch of democratic idealism as to be un- 
understandable to the masses. It is desirable that 
the acts of Military Government be presented and 
interpreted so far as possible from the viewpoint 
of ultimate benefit to the ordinary German, rather 
than from the viewpoint of Military Government 
itself. 

The present practice of “screening” spot infor- 
mation coming into Germany from the outside 
world should be discontinued. Such censorship 
only defeats its own purpose, since the information 
is currently available to the German people from 
British or other nearby radio stations. Suppres- 
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sion in the German press or on the German radio 
raises the question how our policy differs from 
that of Goebbels. 

In general, the German press and radio should 
have freedom of opinion also, but the publication 
of anti-democratic propaganda should not be per- 
mitted. 

Our own propaganda needs to be given an in- 
creasingly positive character, in contrast to the 
long-continued attempt to impress the Germans of 
their collective guilt, which from now on will do 
more harm than good. A story circulates among 
the Germans to the effect that one radio listener 
who followed the Allied broadcasts throughout 
the war because they gave him hope, has now put 
away his receiver because he hears only condemna- 
tion and abuse. 

We can win converts to democracy only if we 
again find a way of instilling hope,—hope that 
Germany again can rise from the dust and become 
a respected nation if she will devote herself to 
peace and tolerance, and decent ways of life. 

It is most desirable that a better arrangement be 
worked out to eliminate bottlenecks and assure an 
adequate supply of American motion picture films 
for the American Zone. 

More books in tune with democratic concepts 
ought to be available to German booksellers, pos- 
sibly from stock prepared by the Provost Marshal 
General for use in German prisoner of war camps 
in this country. 

I am convinced that better results would be at- 
tained in all of these matters if the Information 
Control branch, which supervises publications, 
broadcasting and theaters, and which certainly 
is a highly important arm of military government, 
were made an integral part of the Military Gov- 
ernment establishment, instead of operating inde- 
pendently. I am informed that steps to effect 
such a change are now in process. 


7. Thus far there is no evidence of an organized 
underground resistance in the American Zone, 
acts of hostility being largely confined to small- 
time local depredations. But caution cannot be 
relaxed. 

The former Hitler Youth—young people of their 
teens,—are potentially the most dangerous single 
element of the population. It may be hoped that 
the current effort to organize these crooked-minded 
children into non-military societies and clubs after 
the American fashion will help turn them away 
from idleness and subversion. 
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It must be remembered, however, that many nat- 
ural ties bind the Hitler Youth to the millions of 
recently-discharged German soldiers, to criminal 
elements among displaced persons, and to the in- 
creasing company of Nazis-out-of-oflice. 

The suffering sure to come with winter may be 
expected to bring into the open whatever threat 
of real disorder and rebellion may now lie buried 
beneath the surface. 

This is the wrong time to permit General Eisen- 
hower’s armed forces in Germany to be deci- 
mated and robbed of military effectiveness by 
demobilization. 


8. Every additional day’s delay in bringing 
arrested Nazis to justice weakens the position of 
Military Government. 

There is widespread surprise among Germans 
that even the highest Nazi officials, held at Niirn- 
berg under international jurisdiction as war 
criminals, are still awaiting trial. 

The Niirnberg trials are not, of course, the re- 
sponsibility of the Army. However, an additional 
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80,000 lesser members of the Nazi Party are in 
prison at the instance of Military Government. 
Military authorities do not feel that these cases 
can be tried until dependable precedents have been 
set at Niirnberg. 

Wherever the responsibility lies, the failure to 
set up adequate tribunals and dispose of pending 
charges more promptly does not improve relations 
with a German people who traditionally respect 
only firm and swift authority. 


I have confined this memorandum to matters 
which I felt were so important that they should 
be brought to your personal attention. I sub- 
mitted a number of suggestions on additional sub- 
jects directly to General Eisenhower and General 
Clay in Germany, and am also putting myself at 
the disposal of the responsible officials of the War 
Department. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Byron Price 


November 9, 1945. 


U.S. Adherence to Principle Opposing Oppressive 
Regimes Among American Republics 


Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press November 27] 


The Uruguayan note handed to the United States 
Ambassador and other American republics repre- 
sentatives at Montevideo on November 22? is of 
fundamental importance. 

In expressing my Government’s unqualified ad- 
herence to the principles enunciated by the dis- 
tinguished Uruguayan Foreign Minister, Dr. Al- 
berto Rodriguez Larreta, I wish to stress: 


1. At huge cost in lives, blood, and treasure, our 
Allies and we have won a victory which means that 
men everywhere may properly demand that human 
rights and dignity be respected as an essential con- 
dition for the maintenance of peace and security 
throughout the world. 

2. The bitter experiences of the last 15 years 
demonstrate beyond all doubt that the “parallelism 
between democracy and peace must”, as the For- 
eign Minister states, “constitute a strict rule of 
action in inter-American policy”. 


*For text of Uruguayan note, see BULLETIN of Nov. 25, 
1945, p. 864. 





3. If they are to preserve the peace, the American 
republics cannot permit oppressive regimes to exist 
in their midst, because such regimes, “prompted by 
the instinct of self preservation in an environment 
hostile to them, must spread out in order to 
survive”, 

4. The established principle of non-intervention 
by one state in the affairs of another should not 
shield “the notorious and repeated violation by any 
republic of the elementary rights of man and of 
the citizen, nor the non-fulfillment of obligations 


freely contracted by a state with respect to its 


external and internal duties and which entitle it 
to be an active member of the international 
community”. 

5. Violation of the elementary rights of man by 
a government of force and the non-fulfillment of 
obligations by such a government is a matter of 
common concern to all the republics. As such, it 
justifies collective multilateral action after full 
consultation among the republics in accordance 
with established procedures. 
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Government-Citizen Cooperation in the Making 
of Foreign Policy 


Remarks by UNDER SECRETARY ACHESON * 


[Released to the press November 27] 


Mr. CuarrMAN, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: The 
sort of consultation and free exchange of views 
between Government and citizens which this 
conference has made possible is the essence of the 
democratic process. 

The Department of State believes in the coopera- 
tive method of making foreign policy. The fact 
that we are here, to talk, to discuss, and to listen to 
each other’s views, is pretty clear evidence that 
we not only advocate but practice the cooperative 
method. And yet the State Department is some- 
times in the position not only of expounding our 
foreign policies but of explaining and defending 
its own policy of providing information on foreign 
policies. 

Well, perhaps that’s a good idea. The Ameri- 
can people seem to come, by and large, from Mis- 
sourl. Some of them want to be shown again, and 
again, and again. 

The first thing they want to be shown—and are 
entitled to be convinced of—is that the State De- 
partment itself is made up of ordinary people, 
most of whom, like you and me, are interested 
in arriving at a foreign policy the democratic 
way. They are interested in giving the American 
people the facts about foreign relations. They are 
also interested in knowing the views of the Ameri- 
can people. 

About two years ago the Department set up a 
mechanism for establishing this two-way com- 
munication with the American people. It is called 
the Division of Public Liaison, and I should ex- 
plain that this Division is distinct from, but works 
closely with, the press division which serves the 
Washington newsmen. 

Now what is the theory on which this Division 
of Public Liaison was created? Haven’t we got 
a free press? Why can’t people find out all they 
need to know about foreign policy from their 
daily papers and their radio newscasts? 

Certainly the press does a very considerable 





*Made at the Carnegie Endowment Conference in Wash- 
ington on Nov. 27, 1945. 


part of the job of informing the public of day-to- 
day developments in foreign policy. Certainly 
the newspapermen should have the fullest possible 
access to news of events and the background of 
those events. 

But a free press is not the whole answer. Be- 
cause of the inherent and unavoidable limitations 


. of space and time, it is not possible for anyone to 


obtain a complete or consecutive picture of events 
or an understanding of the underlying issues of 
foreign affairs merely by reading daily news 
reports and editorials. 

To rely on the press alone would be first to aban- 
don any attempt at two-way communication, and 
secondly to throw away the opportunities for 
two-way communication that are at hand. The 
people themselves would be the first to resent such 
neglect. If the great national organizations 
through which the people have traditionally 
spoken their minds had no access to their Govern- 
ment they would have every right to protest and 
turn the raseals out. 

In the same way editors, writers, radio-program 
directors, book publishers, motion-picture pro- 
ducers, and all other craftsmen in the information 

or literary field are entitled to have access to the 
State Department to obtain the facts they need 
to carry on their work. 

When you come to think of ity it is amazing that 
only during the past two years has the Department 
of State provided such services to the public in 
an organized and systematic way. 

And, finally, the general public has every right 
to have their views considered and their questions 
answered on matters of foreign policy in which 
they have so great a personal stake. 

Recognition of this right of Americans as indi- 
viduals and as groups to know the facts about our 
foreign relations is the theory on which the Divi- 
sion of Public Liaison was created. Its job is 
to serve the people as individuals, and groups, with 
facts, honestly, fully, and continuously. Such 


(Continued on neat pagé) 
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ASSIGNMENT OF PETROLEUM OFFICERS ON A GLOBAL BASIS wher 

Letters Exchanged Between the Petroleum Ad- members of the U.S. Embassy Staffs in the respec. Oe 
ministrator for War and the Secretary of State __ tive countries. —_ 
As PAW closes out its operations, I wish to globe 

SeprEMBER 10, 1945. recommend to the State Department the desir] ¢,.. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

During an early stage of the war, the Petroleum 
Administration for War asked for the assignment 
of petroleum representatives to several foreign 
countries in order to provide us with the contacts 
and information that were so necessary in the con- 
duct of the petroleum war program. 

This resulted in the appointment by the State 
Department of Petroleum Attachés, first in Lon- 
don, and later in a number of other countries. We 
looked upon these men as our representatives 
abroad, and relied heavily upon them for informa- 
tion and assistance, without which this country’s 
world-wide wartime petroleum operation would 
have been seriously handicapped. In recent 
months, these Petroleum Attachés have been made 


ability of continuing to appoint petroleum per-f tives 
sonnel to its staff in each country where petro-f jojat; 
leum problems of concern to the United States} som 
seem likely to arise. The appointment of capable police: 
oil representatives to guide and assist this Gov-] jmate 
ernment in its relations with foreign nations} try al 
should contribute greatly to the development and] Ag 
administration of sound foreign policies as mf Lond 
spects the vital subject of petroleum. appoi 

I feel confident that this proposed course off at M. 
action would further the public interest and would] Carac 
at the same time prove highly effective as a means} Madr 
of supporting and advancing the United States} globa 


petroleum industry abroad. cers 1 
Sincerely yours, been _ 
Harowp L. Ickes. | each « 

source 





ACHESON—Continued from page 893. 
service is what the citizen has a right to demand 
and get for his taxpayer’s dollar. 

But, strange as may seem, this service is often 
suspected and occasionally flatly rejected and con- 
demned by some people—in some cases, the very 
people who clamor for more information from 
their State Department. It doesn’t sound sensible, 
but it’s true. 

For evidence of suspicion and sometimes actual 
fright over the State Department’s information 
services, you have only to look in some of the daily 
papers. You will find some rather remarkable 
stereotypes in these places. Sometimes we are Joe 
Goebbels—a high-powered, sinister propaganda 
machine, intent on hoodwinking the gullible Amer- 
ican people into policies that will lead us all to de- 
struction. Sometimes we are Colonel Blimp—a 
well-meaning but utterly stupid and reactionary 
old fossil, wandering aimlessly through a dead 
world. 

If we have a program for giving out informa- 
tion, we are propagandizing. If we don’t give out 





information promptly and systematically we ar 
cynically denying your right as citizens to know 
what is going on behind those musty old walls 
Servicing the public with facts is apparently 4 
dangerous business. The Department is damned 
if it does and it’s damned if it doesn’t. 

In such a predicament, what should we in the 
State Department do? Should we shut up, for 
fear of being accused of propagandizing? Shoull 
we put on a slick advertising campaign to “sell” 
a foreign policy? Obviously we should do neither. 
Obviously the people of this country would stand 
for neither kind of behavior. Obviously there i 
no place for a Joe Goebbels State Department or 
a Colonel Blimp State Department in this modem 
democracy of ours. 

There is, however, a very appropriate and net 
essary place for the kind of service we are cir 
rently trying to provide through our press division 
and our Division of Public Liaison. We shall com 
tinue to provide such services, to improve and & 
pand them, confident that they are right and ap 
propriate to the need. 
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NoveMBErR 21, 1945. 
My Dear Mr. Icxgs: 

I am writing in reply to your letter of Septem- 
ber 10, to express my appreciation for your in- 
terest in the assignment of petroleum officers to 
the Embassy Staffs in those foreign countries 
where petroleum problems, of concern to this Gov- 
ernment, exist or seem likely to arise. 

I concur completely with your views regarding 
the vital service rendered by these officers on a 
global basis in the war effort and the cardinal need 
for appointing additional capable oil representa- 
tives to guide and assist this Government in its 
relations with foreign nations both as a means of 
formulating and implementing sound foreign oil 
policies and of supporting and advancing the legit- 
imate interests of the American petroleum indus- 
try abroad. 

As you perhaps are aware, in addition to the 
London assignment, petroleum officers have been 
appointed to the American Diplomatic Missions 
at Moscow, Paris, Chungking, Cairo, Bucharest, 
Caracas, The Hague, Bogota, Panama City, Lima, 
Madrid, and Rome. In developing plans on a 
global basis for the assignment of petroleum offi- 
cers in foreign nations or areas, consideration has 
been given to such factors as (1) importance of 
each country or area as a center of petroleum re- 
sources or trade, (2) need for moderation of local 
laws or regulations restricting American nationals 
from access on equal terms to the petroleum trade 
and raw materials of such country or area, (3) res- 
toration of petroleum properties to American na- 
tionals in complete good order and with appro- 
priate compensation for loss or damage incident 
to military operations, (4) possibility of assisting 
American interests to obtain new concession oppor- 
tunities abroad, (5) orderly disposal of U.S. sur- 
plus and Lend Lease petroleum facilities and 
equipment, (6) revitalization of local petroleum 
industry within each friendly foreign nation as 
means of rehabilitating any war disrupted internal 
economy, (7) operations and technological devel- 
opments of foreign oil industry, and (8) trends in 
oil policies of foreign governments. 

A copy of such an overall plan now being studied 
in the Department is enclosed. It covers assign- 
ments effected and contemplated, classifies posts 
as to their importance in the order set forth and 
indicates country or area of assignment in each 
instance. In the interest of ultimately attaining 
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the petroleum objectives abroad outlined herein, 
the Department has embarked on a program con- 
sisting, inter alia, of the following functions: (a) 
ascertain the need for assignment of qualified pe- 
troleum officers at each post; (6) define duties to 
be performed by such officer at each post; (¢) se- 
lect qualified oil representatives for such assign- 
ments; (d) prepare appropriate current instruc- 
tions designed to maximize the usefulness of these 
officers and to keep them informed regarding de- 
velopments of U.S. political and economic policies 
pertaining to petroleum ; (e) analyze, evaluate, and 
collate reports from such officers abroad; and (/) 
coordinate related activities of the interested offices 
and divisions within the Department and of other 
U.S. agencies. 

I shall appreciate any comment you may wish 
to make regarding the foregoing. 

Sincerely yours, 
James F. Byrnes 


PLAN FoR ASSIGNMENT ABROAD OF PETROLEUM 


OFrFicers 
I. Petroleum Officers at Major Embassies 
Post Countries of Assignment 

London United Kingdom, British African Col- 
onies. 

Moscow U.S.S.R. 

Paris France, Belgium, Switzerland, Luxem- 
bourg, French North and West Africa. 

Cairo Middle East. 

Chungking China, Burma, India. 


Il. Petroleum Attachés at Important Missions 


Post Countries of Assignment 
Bucharest Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Albania. 
Budapest ’* Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land. 
The Hague The Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland. 
Caracas Venezuela, Aruba, Curacao, Trinidad. 
Rio’ Brazil. 
Buenos Aires* Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay. 
Mexico City * Mexico. 
Ill. Petroleum Attachés at Other Missions 
Post Countries of Assignment 
Lima Peru, Ecuador, Chile, Bolivia. 
Batavia * Netherlands East Indies. 
Bogota Colombia. 
Rome Italy. 
Panama City Panama, Central America. 
Madrid Spain, Portugal. 


1 Appointment contemplated but not effected. 
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Conference on the Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization of the United Nations 





REPORT BY HERBERT J. ABRAHAM’ 





HE Constitution of the 

United Nations Educa- 

tional, Scientific and 

Cultural] Organization 

(UNESCO) was unanimously approved at the 

final plenary session held on Friday, November 16, 

1945, when the delegates from 44 countries adopted 
the Final Act of the Conference.’ 

The final plenary sessions were held on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, November 14, 15, and 
16, 1945. Reports from the commissions were re- 
ceived and approved, and referred to the Draft- 
ing Committee of the Conference for final edi- 
torial revision. A resolution adopted and incor- 
porated in the Final Act expresses the agreement 
of the Conference that the seat of the Organiza- 
tion should be at Paris. Three resolutions sub- 
mitted by the United States Delegation were 
adopted. There was also adopted an instrument 
establishing a Preparatory Commission. 

At an extraordinary plenary session held on 
Friday morning, November 16, 1945, delegates 
from liberated countries addressed the Conference 
on the responsibility of intellectual leaders in our 
times. 

In review it may be said that the work of the 
Conference was dispatched with remarkable speed 
and in great harmony. Differences of opinion on 
most issues were readily adjusted. 

Following are brief notes on some of the deci- 
sions of the Conference: 


1. Purpose and Functions 

The purpose of the Organization is explicitly 
related to the principles and purposes of the UNO. 
The functions are deliberately expressed in gen- 


eral and comprehensive terms, avoiding any list- 
ing of specific procedures and activities. This 


avoids the dangers of appearing to exclude certain 
activities by their omission from a list, and of 
appearing to commit the Organization to particu- 
lar procedures. 


2. Membership 


States members of the United Nations are en- 
titled to membership in UNESCO. Other states 
may be admitted. A proposal was advanced to 
extend membership to non-governmental! organiza- 
tions, but this was rejected. Provision is made for 
close cooperation with such organizations and for 
their representation by observers at the meetings 
of the Organization. 


3. Role of Domestic Organizations 


Each member state undertakes to consult with 
its national commission or with educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural bodies before appointing dele- 
gates to the general Conference. In view of the 


wide diversity of conditions in member states it 


was judged both impracticable and unnecessarily 
restrictive to prescribe that a national commission 
must be established or that a government must se- 
cure approval of domestic organizations in the se- 
lection of its delegation. However, establishment 
of national commissions is recommended, and each 
member state undertakes to associate non-govern- 
mental bodies with the work of the Organization. 


4. Relation with UNO 


The constitution attempts to harmonize the 
views that UNESCO must be autonomous and that 
close working and financial relations should be es 


*Dr. Abraham is information and liaison officer in the 
Group Relations Branch in the Division of Public Liaison, 
Office of Public Affairs, Department of State. 

* For text of the Final Act as approved by the Londoa 
conference, see BULLETIN of Nov. 18, 1945, p. 802. 
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tablished with UNO. It was agreed that the con- 
stitution of UNESCO could not properly prescribe 
the relations with UNO, since these relations must 
also be approved by UNO. Accordingly the con- 
stitution provides for the autonomy of UNESCO, 
subject to the terms of an agreement to be made 


between UNESCO and UNO. 


5, Amendment 


The amending procedure harmonizes two views: 
(a) that the work of UNESCO should not be im- 
peded by delays in making minor but necessary 
changes in the constitution, and (6) that amend- 
ments of substance must be approved by the mem- 
ber states. 


6, Establishment of UNESCO 


The constitution will come into force when it 
has been accepted by 20 of its signatories. 


1. The Preparatory Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Commission 


The Preparatory Commission consists of all the 
signatory states. It held its first meeting on 
November 16, 1945. An executive committee of 
15 member states was elected and will meet soon. 
A secretariat for the Preparatory Commission is 
already at work. The Preparatory Commission 
will make arrangements and prepare the agenda 
for the first meeting of the general Conference and 
will study and report on possible operations of 
UNESCO. 


8. Educational Rehabilitation 


The view was vigorously pressed by many dele- 
gates that the London conference, UNESCO, and 
the Preparatory Commission must assume some 
responsibility for assisting liberated countries to 
obtain the essential materials without which no 
educational activity is possible. While sympa- 
thizing with the needs of these countries, the 
American Delegation could not consent to this 
interpretation of the functions of UNESCO. An 
agreement was reached, acceptable to all delega- 
tions, that the Preparatory Commission should 
establish a special committee to receive statements 
of needs and may bring these to the attention of 
governments, private organizations, and indi- 
viduals, so that gifts may be made nes or 
through international ,relief agenciess » , 
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9. Next Steps 


Four questions will be before the people of the 
United States: 

(@) approval of the constitution; 

(5) formation of a national commission ; 

(c) action by private agencies with respect to 
assistance in the educational rehabilitation of the 
liberated countries; 

(d) recommendations concerning the opera- 
tions of UNESCO. 


Disapproval of U.S. Partici- 


pation in Foreign Internal 


Affairs 


[Released to the press November 28] 


In view of the fact that elections are to be held 
in several of the other American republics during 
the next year or so, it is opportune to make public 
the substance of instructions recently sent to 
American diplomatic and consular officers in the 
other American republics. These instructions con- 
cern possible political activities of American citi- 
zens and companies in foreign countries. Any 
such activities naturally have a direct relation with 
the long-standing policy of our Government that 
there should be no unilateral intervention in the 
internal affairs of another country. 

The Department of State disapproves of and 
opposes most strongly any interference or partici- 
pation by American businessmen or companies in 
the local political affairs of the other American 
republics. Such activities are bad for American 
business and inevitably create serious problems 
which complicate international relations. The 
position of the Department is that any American 
citizen, organization, or company engaging in such 
political activities, including the making of cam- 
paign contributions, directly or indirectly, whether 
in the firm’s name or by an American. citizen as 
an individual, will forfeit such assistance from 
the Department or from our diplomatic missions 
abroad as they might otherwise expect and be en- 
titled to. On the other hand, the Department and 
American diplomatic and consular officers abroad 
will extend 100 percent cooperation in protecting 
the legitimate rights and in advancing the legiti- 
mate interests of American business. 
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Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission To Visit Japan 


[Released to the press November 28] 
Letter from the Secretary of State to Maj. Gen. 
Frank R. McCoy, Chairman, Far Eastern Ad- 
visory Commission 

NoveMBeER 27, 1945. 
My Dear Generat McCoy: 

The Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
in Japan has stated that he will welcome a visit 
to Japan by the Commission as such a visit would 
not only give the Commission an opportunity to 
see at first hand actual current conditions but 
would permit of consultation from which he looks 
for greatest possible aid. 

I am pleased to know that the Commission is 
desirous of making such a visit and feel that, pend- 
ing settlement of the questions relating to the 
terms of reference, it would be very useful for you 
to go to Japan for the purpose of gathering in- 
formation on the spot for coordination and assist- 
ance in your functions. 

In view of the relations established by the sur- 
render document between the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers and the Japanese 
Government, dealings by the Commission or mem- 
bers of the Commission with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and its agencies would, of course, be en- 
tirely through the medium of the Supreme Com- 
mander. 

I hope the trip will be of profit and value to the 
Commission in the performance of its important 
functions. 

Sincerely yours, 
James F, Byrnes 


110 Federal Register 14891. 


Japanese War Crimes 


[Released to the press by the White House November 29] 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 9660' 


ConFERRING CERTAIN AUTHORITY Upon THE CHIEF 
oF COUNSEL IN THE PREPARATION AND PRosEcu- 
TION OF CHARGES OF War Crimes AGAINST THE 
Magor Leavers OF JAPAN AND THEIR Principal 
AGENTS AND ACCESSORIES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes as President of the 
United States and as Commander in Chief of the 
Army atid the Navy, and to enable Joseph B. 
Keenan, as Chief of Counsel in the preparation 
and prosecution of charges of war crimes against 
the major leaders of Japan and their principal 
agents and accessories (hereinafter referred to a8 
Chief of Counsel), to perform effectively his fune 
tions and duties, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1. The Chief of Counsel is authorized to select 
and recommend to the President or to the head of 
any executive department, independent establish- 
ment, or other federal agency, necessary personnel 
to assist him in the performance of his duties. The 
head of each executive department, independent 
establishment, and other federal agency is author- 
ized to assist the Chief of Counsel in the perform- 
ance of his duties and to employ such personnel 
and make such expenditures, within the limits of 
the appropriations now or hereafter available for 
the purpose, as the Chief of Counsel may deem 
necessary for the accomplishment of his duties, and 
to make available, assign, or detail for duty 
the Chief of Counsel such members of the | 
forces and other personnel as may be requested by 
the Chief of Counsel. ie 
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2. The Chief of Counsel shall receive such com- 

nsation and allowances for expenses as may be 
authorized by the Secretary of War. 

3. The Chief of Counsel is authorized to coop- 
erate with, and to receive the assistance of, any for- 
eign Government to the extent deemed necessary 
by him for the accomplishment of his duties. 

Harry 8, Truman 
Tue Wuire Hovsz, 
November 29, 1945. 


Greek Elections 


Statement by HENRY F. GRADY 
[Released to the press November 30] 


Henry F. Grady, Personal Representative of 
the President, in observing the forthcoming elec- 
tions in Greece issued the following statement to 
the Greek press on November 28, 1945: 


“The President and the Secretary of State have 
asked me to come to Greece, in response to the 
invitation of the Greek Government, to join with 
other Allied representatives in observing the ferth- 
coming elections in this country. 

“It is a mission which I have been glad to under- 
take. We Americans have every confidence in the 
devotion of the Greek people to the ideals of liberty 
and democracy. We have also a keen sense of our 
responsibility to help them restore their sorely 
tried nation to political and economic health and 
well-being. 

“It is for the Greek people to decide what kind 
of government they want. I hope that our pres- 
ence here will help reassure them that they can do 
so freely and fairly and without fear.” 


Inquiries on and Relief 
for Americans Abroad 


(Released to the press November 29] 


The Department of State issued a statement on 
May 22, 1945 for the benefit of inquirers regarding 
the sending of messages or relief shipments to 
persons in Germany.' The resumption of mail 
facilities to Germany, to the limited extent that 
circumstances may permit, is receiving the con- 
tinual attention of the interested agencies of the 


| Government, and public announcement will be 
"| made of any developments. 
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The State Department continues to accept in- 
quiries concerning American citizens there, but 
inquiries concerning aliens, whether relatives of 
American citizens or not, still cannot be under- 
taken by the Department or by other United 
States Government agencies. Inquiries concern- 
ing United Nations nationals should be sub- 
mitted to the appropriate diplomatic missions at 
Washington. 

At present the Department of State has no 
facilities for the transmission of funds to Amer- 
ican citizens in Germany. 

Under date of November 23, 1945 the Depart- 
ment issued a statement concerning the limited 
mail service which has been placed in operation 
for the exchange of personal non-transactional 
correspondence between persons in the United 
States and displaced persons of United Nations 
nationality in the American zones of Austria and 
Germany, and for the shipment of five-pound gift 
parcels to such displaced persons from senders in 
this country.2?, Full information concerning this 
service may be obtained from local post offices. 





IRAN—Continued from page 884. 


tilities have ceased, it sees no compelling reason for 
them to remain until that date. It is of the opin- 
ion that immediate steps to effect withdrawal by 
January 1 not only would obviate possible misun- 
derstandings but would also be a fitting recogni- 
tion of the notable contributions which Iran, a 
member in good standing of the United Nations, 
has made to the common war effort. 

“Nations such as Iran were encouraged at the 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco to 
place full trust in the friendly intentions and good 
will of the permanent members of the Security 
Council. The Government of the United States 
is confident that the Soviet Union and Great Brit- 
ain are no less anxious than the United States, in 
dealing with nations such as Iran, to follow a line 
of action which will make it clear that the trust of 
these nations in the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council has not been misplaced. 

“Similar proposals are being made to the British 
Government.” 


* BULLETIN Of May 27, 1945, p. 953. 
? BuLLETIN of Nov. 25, 1945, p. 863. 
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Control of Axis and Pro-Axis 
Firms and Foreign Assets 


CONTINUATION OF PROCLAIMED AND 
STATUTORY LISTS 


[Released to the press November 28] 


The Secretary of State, 2cting in conjunction 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, the Acting 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Acting Director of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, on November 27 issued Cumu- 
lative Supplement 8 to Revision IX to the Pro- 
claimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals. 

This Government has by this action selected 
those persons and firms on the Proclaimed List 
who will continue to be ostracized from trade rela- 
tions with this and cooperating countries. The 
British and Canadian Governments are taking 
identical action and other Allied governments are 
participating in the sanctions against these per- 
sons and firms. 

The designation of the worst offenders for re- 
tention on the List is in keeping with the public 
announcement of the United States and British 
Governments on September 26, 1944 that the List 
would be maintained in the post-hostilities period. 
This action is taken in order to permit the Allied 
governments to deal properly with persons and 
firms who gave outstanding aid to the enemy war 
effort and continue to threaten Allied security. 
Many of these firms have been controlled from 
Axis territory and have been utilized as instru- 
ments of the Axis war-machine. Control over 
these Axis subsidiaries is necessary as a supple- 
ment to Allied control of the head offices of these 
firms in Germany until adequate measures are 
taken to prevent further utilization of these firms 
as instruments of Axis policy. The List contains 
names also of certain firms which sold themselves 
out to the Axis during the war through their de- 
sire to make temporary exorbitant profits at the 
expense of the cause of democracy. Continuation 
of the List is also necessary in order to maintain 


controls over foreign assets which have been. 


looted, which are held by cloaks, or which are 
foreign investments useful for financing of still 
dangerous Axis nationals or of their activities. 

It continues to be the policy of this Government 
to enforce the Proclaimed List rigorously. Trade 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


and communication, direct or indirect, with a Pro. 
claimed List national can be conducted only under 
Treasury license. 

The deletions in the current supplement with 
very few exceptions have been made pursuant to 
a policy of adjusting the List to the changed ge. 
curity situation. The List in a number of the 
other American republics had been substantially 
reduced in previous supplements in accordaneg 
with the established policy of reducing the List 
in those countries whose control over undesirable 
persons is satisfactory. 

Cumulative. Supplement 8 supersedes Cumula- 
tive Supplement 7 dated October 25, 1945. 

Part I of Cumulative Supplement 8 contains 22 
additional listings in the other American repub- 
lics and 2,721 deletions; part II contains 33 addi- 
tional listings outside of the American republics 
and 2,359 deletions. 


Letters of Credence 


Ambassador of Iran 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Iran, 
Hussein Ala, presented his letters of credence to 
the President on November 29. For text of his 
remarks on this occasion and the reply by the 
President see Department of State press release 
896. 


Plans To Retain Employees 
of Former Information- 


Service Agencies 


[Released to the press November 29] 


W. Pierce MacCoy, Chief of the Division of De 
partmental Personnel of the State Department, 
stated on November 29 that as far as employees it 
Washington of the former information-service 
agencies taken over by the State Department are 
concerned, the Department is going ahead on the 
assumption that they will be retained on the de 
partmental payroll. On December 10, the Depart 
ment’s budget hearing on this matter will take 
place, and should the budget be approved the De 
partment will then have 644 operating jobs, plus 
an increase of 215 positions in other divisions ¢ 
the Department, making a total of 859 jobs a . 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1044, p.'340." 
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able for the personnel of these other agencies. 
At the moment, there are 608 O.W.I. and O.1.A.A. 
employees in Washington, along with 55 employees 
in the International Information Division and 123 
in the Division of Cultural Cooperation of the 
Department. This makes a total of 786 persons 
to be taken care of by 859 jobs. 


Walter Brown Resigns as 
Special Assistant to 
the Secretary 


[Released to the press November 28] 


The Secretary of State announced on November 
98 the resignation of Walter Brown, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary. 

In making the announcement, Secretary Byrnes 
said : 


“Mr. Brown joined my staff when I was Director 
of Economic Stabilization and continued to serve 
as Special Assistant while I was Director of War 
Mobilization. When I became Secretary of State 
he again returned to Washington to assist me for 
a temporary period. 

“Mr. Brown has now devoted three years to 
Government service. He has been of great as- 
sistance in my work. With deep regret I accept 
his resignation becszise I do not feel I should ask 
him to longer remain away from his business and 
other work he contemplates. He has promised me, 
however, that I can call on him for special assign- 
ments which will not require his full time. I in- 
tend to call upon him.” 


Proclamation of Water Treaty 
and Protocol With Mexico 


{Released to the press November 27] 


On November 27, 1945 the President signed his 
proclamation of the treaty and protocol between 
the United States and Mexico, signed respectively 
m February 3, 1944 and November 14, 1944, re- 
lating to the utilization of the waters of the Colo- 
tado and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio Grande 
(Rio Bravo) from Fort Quitman, Texas, to the 
ulf of Mexico. 
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The treaty and protocol entered into force on 
November 8, 1945, the day on which the instru- 
ments of ratification of the treaty and protocol 
were exchanged.* 


= THE CONGRESS =4 


To amend the First War Powers Act of 1941. H.Rept. 
1269, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 4571. 19 pp. [Favor- 
able report. ] 

Amending the Nationality Act of 1940, To Preserve the 
Nationality of Naturalized Veterans, Their Wives, Minor 
Children, and Dependent Parents. H.Rept. 1275, 79th 
Cong., to accompany H.R. 4605. 2 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Amending Section 332(A) of the Nationality Act of 
1940. H.Rept. 1276, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 4628. 
2 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Amending the Second War Powers Act, 1942, as 
Amended. H.Rept. 1282, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 
4780. 16 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Operations of Export-Import Bank of Washington in 
Case of the Philippine Islands. H.Rept. 1285, 79th Cong., 
to accompany H.R. 4683. 2pp. [Favorable report.] 

Providing for the Establishment of Lawful Entry Into 
the United States of Certain Aliens Not Subject to De- 
portation Who Entered the United States Prior to July 1, 
1924. H.Rept. 1286, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 4149. 
5 pp. [Favorable report. ] 

First Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 1946. H. Rept. 1288, 
79th Cong., to accompany H. R. 4805. 43 pp. [Department 
of State, pp. 2, 18, 40-41.] 

Further Participation in Work of UNRRA. H. Rept. 
1311, 79th Cong., to accompany H. R. 4649. 12 pp. Favor- 
able report.] 

Immigration and: Naturalization Laws and Problems. 
H. Rept. 1312, 79th Cong., Interim Report pursuant to 
H. Res. 52. 21 pp. 

Formation of an International Health Organization. 
S. Rept. 782, 79th Cong., to accompany S. J. Res. 89. 18 pp. 
[Favorable report. ] 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion Participation Act, 1946. 8S. Rept. 798, 79th Cong., to 
accompany H. J. Res. 266. 3 pp. 

Providing for National Elections in the Philippine 
Islands. S. Rept. 802, 79th Cong., to accompany S. J. Res. 
119. 2 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Survey of the Electoral College in the Political System 
of the United States. By Joseph Jackson, Historian. 
8S. Doc. 97, 79th Cong. iii, 17 pp. 

First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1946: Hearings 
Before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session, on the First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 
1946. Part 1. ii, 893 pp. [Indexed.] 


* BuLtetIn of Nov. 11, 1945, p. 770. 











= THE FOREIGN SERVICE &© 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Canton, China, was reestab- 
lished effective November 15, 1945. 


= THE DEPARTMENT 


Division of Investment and Economic 
Development ' 


Purpose. This order is issued to change the name of 
the Division of Foreign Economic Development in order 
to more adequately reflect the functions of the Division. 

1 Change in name, The name of the Division of For- 
eign Economic Development is hereby changed to Division 
of Investment and Economic Development. The routing 
symbol will remain ED. 

2 Functions of the division. The functions of the divi- 
sion will remain unchanged. 

3 Orders amended. Departmental Order 1311 of March 
9, 1945 and any other orders, the provisions of which are 
in conflict herewith, are accordingly amended. 

JAMES F. BYRNES 


Publications 


of the DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
who is the authorized distributor of Government 
publications. To avoid delay, address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may 
be obtained from the Department of State. 


*Good-Neighborliness Through Technical Agri- 
cultural Collaboration. By Ross E. Moore. 
Publication 2412. 17 pp. 5¢. 


The representative of the Department of Agriculture 
on the Interdepartmental Committee on Cultural and 
Scientific Cooperation describes the program devel- 
oped through the Committee by various departments 
and agencies of the Government. 


* Departmental Order 1357, dated and effective Nov. 14, 
1945. 
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*Military Aviation Mission. Agreement Bet 
the United States of America and Guatema 
signed at Washington February 21, 1945; ¢ 
fective February 21,1945. Executive Ag 

ment Series 466. Publication 2400. 13 p 
B¢. : 


Text, in English and in Spanish, of the agreem . 
authorizing the appointment of officers and enlist 
men to constitute a military aviation mission f 





the United States to the Republic of Guatemala, PF. y 
*Mutual Aid. Agreement and exchange of notei’,. * 
between the United States of America andiiep,) 


Iraq; agreement signed at Washington Julyfuy. os 
31, 1945; effective July 31, 1945. Executive 
Agreement Series 470. Publication 2402, 9 


pp. 5¢. ] 
Text of agreement between the Governments of the 


United States and Iraq on the principles applying to 
aid for defense under the Lend-Lease Act. 


A cumulative list of the publications of the Department 
of State, from October 1, 1929 to July 1, 1945 (publication 
2373) may be secured from the Department of State. 
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